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TO-MORROW. 


King Hassam, well beloved, was wont tosay, 
When aught went wrong or any labor failed: 
“To-morrow, friends, will be another day!” 

And in that faith he slept, and so prevailed. 


Long live his proverb! While the world shall 
roll, 
To-morrow fresh shall rise from out the 
night, 
And new invest the indomitable soul 
With courage for its never-ending fight. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Gov. Douglas of Massachusetts, like his 
predecessor, Gov. Bates, is a believer in 


woman suffrage. The best and brightest 
men, irrespective of party, are coming to 
see that it is both just and expedient to 
give women equal rights. 


Ql 


It is reported from Moscow that some 
women in the ‘‘highest society’’ are pro- 
posing to form a Russian. Japanese League, 
with the codperation of women at Tokio, 
to agitate for the ending of the war. 





Whether the Russians are yet fit for 
self-government is just now a burning 
question. Mrs, Breshkovskaya, Professor 
Milyoukoff, and the great majority of the 
representatives of the zemstvos (county 
councils elected by the land-owners) think 
the Russian people are competent to give 
themselves at least as good a government 
as the one they now bave, and probably a 
much better one. If the majority of Rus- 
sians were as well educated as the major- 
ity of American women, would any one in 
America-express even a doubt of their fit. 
ness to have a voice in choosing their own 
law-makers? 


*e 





Mr. Frank Foxcroft has written for the 
Nineteenth Century an article on ‘‘The 
Check to Woman Suffrage in America,”’ 
which has disturbed the minds of some 
of our friends in England. If they knew 
what a poor reputation for accuracy Mr. 
Foxcroft enjoys among American suffra- 
gists, they would not take his article 
very seriously. Its misleading statements 
will all be exposed in due time. 





The papers in this part of the country 
have lately been flooded with anti-suf- 
frage documents by the “Illinois Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women.’’ Mrs. Caroline -F. 
Corbin is the chief spokeswoman of the 
little knot of persons calling themselves 
by this long name. Her argument is, in 
substance, that all socialists believe in 
woman suffrage, that some socialists be- 
lieve in free love, and that therefore wo- 
man suffrage means free love. All social- 
ists believe in international peace and 
arbitration; it is one of the planks in their 
platform, the world over. Does it follow 
that peace and arbitration mean the abo- 
lition of marriage? The extravagance 
@od absurdity of this attack upon wo- 





man suffrage is probably one reason why 
most of our papers have taken no notice 
of it. 





The Massachusetts Legislature has de- 
clared vacant the seat of Representative 
Curley, who was elected while serving a 
term in prison for impersonating some one 
else at a civil-serviceexamination. A friend 
suggests that Mr. Curley has now been 
placed by the Legislature upon a political 
equality with women; but this equality is 
only transient. Mr. Curley is still the po- 
litical superior of Julia Ward Howe and 
Mary A. Livermore; for although the 
legislators have refused to let him take 
his seat among them, yet as soon as he 
gets out of prison be will again be able to 
vote, 





It was not an especially good feature of 
the Christmas season in New York that of 
the $2,500,000 spent in the city for gifts it 
is estimated that more than half was paid 
for diamonds and jewelry. If a quarter of 
that sum had been spent in making 
Christmas presents of the WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL to persons who need to be enlight- 
ened on the suffrage question, it would 
have done more good, and would have 
given the JouRNAL the largest circulation 
of any reform paper in the world. 





Every friend of the schools should op- 
pose the measure now pending in the 
Massachusetts Legislature to have the 
Boston school board appointed by the 
mayor instead of elected by the people. 
Chicago, after long experience of having 
the school board appointed by the mayor, 
has lately voted, 157,000 to 57,000, in favor 
of a change to the system of having the 
school officers chosen by popular vote. 
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Miss Margaret A. Haley of Chicago, 
during her recent visit to Boston, ex- 
plained the disadvantages of the appoint- 
ive system. She said, in substance: ‘‘No 
matter how great abuses may exist in the 
schools, and no matter how much public 
sentiment you may arouse by exposing 
them, you cannot ensure their being rem- 
edied while you have an appointed board, 
for the mayor is never elected or defeated 
on a school issue, but always on the 
larger municipal issues. It is idle to hope 
to take the schools out of politics by giv- 
ing the appointment of the school board 
to a man so bound hand and foot by poli- 
tics as is the mayor.’’ 


>? —— 


Under the elective system, whenever 
the people of Boston really want to im- 
prove their school board, they can do it, 
Under the appointive system, they could 
do it only when they wanted it sufficiently 
to sacrifice all other considerations to this 
one in the mayoralty election. Another 
objection to the proposed change is that 
it would deprive the mothers of Boston 
of all voice in choosing the school board, 
since women cannot vote for mayor. 


—o- 


The Chicago school board, appointed 
by the Mayor, has lately reduced the 
number of teachers in the city schools by 
500, thongh the number of school children 
is constantly increasing. The board has 
shut up one or more of the rooms in every 
school-house, and has distributed the pu- 
pils who used to occupy that room among 
the other teachers in the building. Every 
teacher now has to take charge of about 
sixty children—double the number ap- 
proved by educational experts. And when 
the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, by hard 
work in the courts at its own expense, 
forced the street-car corporations to pay 
into the city treasury $600,000 of delin- 
quent taxes, the school board refused to 
use a dollar of it to pay the teachers their 
long over-due arrears of salary, and ap- 
propriated all the money for other pur- 
poses —a thing that no elected board 
would have dared todo. As Miss Haley 
has well said, a city may have a very bad 
school board under either the elective or 
the appointive system, but under the 
elective system the people have the reme- 
dy in their own hands, while under the 
other system they have not. 





Colorado is in a lawless condition; there- 
fore woman suffrage evidently has done no 
good, This is now the favorite argument 
of the Antis. They might as well say, 
“Colorado is in a lawless condition, there- 
fore the schools and churches of Colorado 
have evidently done no good.”’ They have 
not done everything, therefore they have 
not done anything; a highly logical argu- 





ment. While differing intensely upon 
other subjects, the one point upon which 
all factions in Colorado agree is in testify- 
ing that woman suffrage is a good thing, 
and is in no way responsible for the 
troubles. Gov. Peabody has lately writ- 
ten a letter to this effect to an organiza- 
tion of women on the Pacific Coast; the 
Western Federation of Miners passed a 
resolution indorsing woman suffrage at 
its annual meeting; and Hon. John L. 
Shafroth and Governor-elect Adams have 
publicly expressed themselves tothe same 
effect on occasions too numerous to men- 
tion. When people so radically opposed 
to each other on every other question are 
all unanimous on this one point, we may 
be pretty sure their testimony is true. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Edna M. Parks, who is in charge of 
a dispensary in Wei Hsien, China, is giv- 
ing three young Chinese women a medical 
training. These students have unbound 
their feet. They are studying anatomy 
and physiology as their first course, and 
are gaining practica) knowledges through 
helping Dr. Parks in her treatment and 
care of patients. 


Dr. Mary Ryerson Butin, of Madera, 
Ual,, has just been reélected as health offi- 
cer of her town. She is serving her third 
year in that capacity. 


Dr. Sara E, Greenfield is bacteriologist 
for the Kansas State Board of Health and 
instructor in bacteriology in the Kansas 
Medical College at Topeka, 

The Woman’s Medical Journal complet- 
ed its fourteenth year with the December 
number. Eliza H. Root, M. D., of Chica- 
go, is the editor. The editorial staff and 
contributors include a large number of 
prominent women physicians in different 
sections of the country. It is published 
monthly by the Hackedorn Publishing 
Company, Toledo, O., and its business 
interests are in charge of Margaret L. 
Hackedorn. The December issue is a 
“tubercular number,’’ in which up-to- 
date methods of dealing with the ‘‘great 
white plague”’ are described. 

Dr. Leora Johnson of Iowa City, Ia., a 
specialist in anzsthetics, has lately been 
appointed anesthetist to the University 
Hospital of the College of Hommopathic 
Medicine of London, England. She hasa 
record of 2,000 patients placed under an- 
szesthetics without an accident, F, M. A. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The recommendation of the General 
Federation that standing committees on 
legislation be established in all the clubs 
and the State Federations has proved very 
popular. The Federations have never 
before shown so much interest in legisla- 
tion as now. In nearly every State the 
clubs are watching the measures relating 
to the welfare of women and children 
which are being introduced into the 
Legislatures, investigating the merits of 
each, and working for the passage of such 
as meet with their approval. 


Iowa club women are trying to secure a 
child-labor law, juvenile courts and the 
probation system. 


By invitation of the Woburn Woman’s 
Club, the Massachusetts State Federation 
will meet in Woburn on Feb, 8. 

The Social Service Committee of the 
Massachusetts Federation presents three 
subjects to the clubs this year for consid- 
eration, “Stamp Savings,’’ ‘The Tramp 
Evil,’’ and ‘‘The Prevention and Cure of 
Tuberculosis.”’ 

The National Society of Colonial Dames 
of America in Vermont has offered two 
prizes, of $25 and $15, to the students in 
the high schools of the State, for the best 
essays upon ‘Life and Customs of New 
England in Colonial Days.’’ 

Miss May Elizabeth Audubon, a grand- 
daughter of the famous naturalist, was 
the speaker at the meeting last week of 
the Society of New England Women at 
Delmonico’s, New York. Miss Audubon 
described three patriotic but little known 
New England women of an earlier gener- 
ation: Faith Robinson, a descendant of 
John and Priscilla Alden, who married 
Governor Jobn Trumbull; Mrs. Catherine 
Gaylord and Mrs. Emma Denny Burr. She 
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told how the descendant of the ‘May- 
flower of Plymouth’’ was at church one 
day, when the clergyman made an appeal 
for clothing for the tattered home troops. 
She was wearing at the moment an ele- 
gant scarlet cloth mantle, the gift of 
Count Rochambeau, and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation she took it off and 
handed it to the minister. It was after- 
ward cut up into trimmings for the sol- 
diers’ uniforms. 


The Sarah E. Doyle Club of Providence, 
R. L, learning of the work done’in Mas- 
sachusetts in: behalf of the adult blind, bas 
started a similar work in Rhode Island, 
and bas secured from the Legislature an 
appropriation of $1500 to provide instruc- 
tion for the adult blind in their homes. 

The meeting of the Mothers’ and Fath- 
ers’ Club, to be held in the New Century 
Building, Boston, on Jan. 9, at 2.30 P. M., 
will be one of great interest. Prof. Wil- 
son L, Gill of Philadelphia will tell how 
children may be instructed in civics by 
organizing schools on a city basis, and 
will give an account of the establishment 
by him of the “School City” in this coun- 
try, from primary grades to normal, 


The Women’s Association of Rome, 
Italy, has issued a pamphlet entitled ‘*The 
Legalized Oppression of Women.” 

F. M, A, 


———_- 


COLLEGE AND ALUMN&2. 


Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond has re- 
signed the position she has held at Swarth- 
more College for nearly nineteen years. 
She has filled a unique place, cariog for 
hundreds of young people during a most 
difficult period of their lives with a home- 
like motherly care, not an institutional 
guardianship. 


President Mary E. Woolley of Mount 
Holyoke College has in the Congregation- 
alist an article on ‘*The Social Responsi- 
bility of the Educated Christian Woman,” 
She says in part: 

“Tf I were to express in one word the 
relation of the educated woman to social 
service, I should choose obligation, an ob- 
ligation based on privilege. . . . It is fast 
becoming true that there is no corner of 
our country where there is not some 
problem for solution, not only in the 
crowded cities and factory towns, but 
even in the country districts of New Eng- 
land. The social question is interwoven 


with our political life, and whatever may | 


be the view concerning woman’s activity 

in that direction, there can be no question 

concerning her fitness for social work.’’ 
F, M. A. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Miss Jeannette Gilder was one of the 
first women to engage in newspaper work 
asaprofession. At fifteen she went into 
an editor’s office and asked for work, She 
was told there was nothing vacant but a 
small job of proof-reading, which she eag- 
erly accepted. Her new book, ‘'The Tom- 
boy at Work,”’’ is really a history of the 
evolution of the newspaper woman, with 
her own personal experiences as the 
basis. 


The editor and manager of the Tama- 
qua (Pa.) Register, Miss Anna I. Hons- 
berger, recently journeyed with the man of 
her choice, Mr. A. J. Person, to New York 
City, where they were married. No an- 
nouncement of the wedding was made until 
they returned, when the story was printed 
in the Register asa ‘‘scoop.’’ Mrs, Person 
announces that she will continue as editor 
and manager of the Register for the pres- 
ent. She is one of the most successful 
newspaper women in the State, and super- 
intends the mechanical part of the paper 
as well as the editorial. 


The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation on Jan. 4 elected officers as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. Alice E. Whitaker; 
first vice president, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell; second vice-president, Miss 
Floretta Vining; recording secretary, Miss 
Marion H. Brazier; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Inez E. Fox; treasurer, Mrs. 
Ella Richards; assistant treasurer, Mrs. 
Lulu G. Upham; auditor, Miss Mary Mc- 
Kay; executive committee, three years, 
Mrs. Emeline G. Ricker; finance commit- 
tee, Miss Stella O. Libbey, Miss Eleanor 
Root, Miss Henrietta Sowle; chairman 
of program committee, Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White; reception committee, Mrs. Henri- 
etta Page, Mrs. Ralph M. Kirtland. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, LILIAN MAssEY TREBLE will add 
a ‘Hall of Household Science,” costing 
$80,000, to the equipment of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 


SHIGE NAGAI Urivu, wife of Admiral 
Uriu of the Japanese navy, contributes to 
Harper’s Bazar an interesting article on 
‘‘Japanese Leading Women and the War.” 


Miss Srivwricut, the daughter of the 
president of the New Zealand National 
Council of Women, recently carried off 
two medals and other honors at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 


Mrs. MoLuig TuHompson Walire, wife 
of H. B. White, a prosperous blacksmith, 
running his own shop in Prescott, Ari- 
zona, has herself learned the blacksmith’s 
trade, and works at it with skill and en- 
joyment. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON has been invited 
by the Hamilton Club of Chicago to be one 
of the judges of eight orations on Alexan- 
der Hamilton, to be given in debate at 
the club by young men from different 
colleges. Mrs. Atherton has accepted. 


HELEN KELLER has written for the 
Century a noteworthy article entitled “A 
Chat About the Hand.’ She says that 
not only is the hand as easy to recognize 
as the face, but that it reveals secrets 
more openly and unconsciously; because 
people control their countenances, but 
their hands are under no constraint, 


Miss HeLen Goud shrinks from being 
conspicuous, and resolutely declines to be 
a public figure, in spite of her public 
spirit and public usefulness. When her 
town house on Fifth Avenue is closed and 
she comes in from Irvington, she does not 
take a suite at any gorgeous hotel. She 
goes to the Martha Washington, that admi- 
rable refuge for smaller incomes than 
hers, and she dines in the public dining- 
room, There she is not distinguishable, 
by richness or ‘‘smartness’’ of attire, from 
half the other young women who enjoy its 
hospitality. 


Miss MARGARET WADE, society editor 
of a Washington paper, has been selected 
as social secretary by Mrs. Fairbanks, wife 
of the vice-president. The appointment 
has caused some comment because about 
a year ago Miss Wade was barred from the 
White House in her professional capacity 
on account of her refusal to comply with 
certain regulations laid down by Secretary 
Loeb. She considered these regulations 
ignominious because they confined re- 
porters to one part of the White House 
and did not allow them to go elsewhere. 
Presumably the _ difficulty has been 
smoothed over. 


Mrs. Epitir H. Sourn, of Bethel, O., 
began five years ago in her own home to 
make infants’ moccasins for sale—little 
pink, blue and white kid shoes, bedecked 
with ribbons. The demand has grown 
till now she employs twenty workers, 
who turn out a thousand pairs of mocca- 
sins a week, Thecutting and packing are 
all done at the little home factory, while 
the putting together and finishing are 
“farmed out’ inthe community to women 
sewers, by piece. The Clermont Repub- 
lican says: ‘‘Mrs. South is a woman of 
family, and besides Inoking after the man- 
ifold household duties of a wife and moth- 
er, and this growing industry, she also 
has the Citizens’ Telephone Exchange. 
Her success is easily discernible in the 
cheerfulness of her personality.”’ 


Miss FLORENCE CorBeETT has for sev- 
eral years had entire charge of the dieta- 
ries of all New York City’s municipal 
charities, She buys the supplies, plans 
all the dietaries, and oversees the kitchen 
systems of the half dozen or more insti- 
tutions maintained by the city. Under 
her are five resident dietitians, with spe- 
cial supervision over the City Hospital, 
Metropolitan Hospital, the Infirmary for 
Tuberculosis Patients, the City Home for 
the Aged and Infirm, and the King’s 
County Hospital, Ftatbush. Miss Corbett 
also gives lectures and instruction to the 
nurses of these institutions on bacteriol- 
ogy, chemistry, and the chemistry of 
foods. Two large laboratories on Black. 
well’s Island are operated under her super- 
vision. There is probably no public chari- 
ties department more modernly conduct- 
ed. Miss Corbett has lowered the death 
rate in the institutions, and at the same 
time has lowered the cost of feeding the 
inmates. She has continued to hold her 
office through a change in city administra- 
tion, a strong testimonial to the recog- 
nized value of her services. 
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THE NEW DEPARTURE. 

With the New Year, the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL lowers its prica to $1.50 a 
year, for old and new subscribers alike. 

Since the coming change was an- 
nounced, letters have been received from 
our subscribers in different parts of the 
country, expressing the most various feel- 
ings in regard to it. A few say that the 
price was already ridiculously low at 
$2.50, and they are sorry we are going to 
make it less. Many say that now they 
are sure they can get new subscribers, 
and that they will set to work to do so 
with a will. Indeed, a considerable num- 
ber of new subscribers have already come 
in, as awonsequence of the reduced price. 
Some of our friends write that they are so 
busy they shall be glad to bave their suf- 
frage news in a more condensed form. 
Others say that they always read every 
line of the JouRNAL, from beginning to 
end, and that there never was au inch too 
much of it. In general, the large majority 
of our readers rejoice over the lowering of 
the price, but greatly regret the reduction 
in the number of pages. We would re- 
mind them that the lowering of price is 
permanent, while if they take hold vigor- 
ously and steadily to increase the circula- 
tion, the lessening of the number of pages 
will be only temporary. It depends whol- 
ly upon them whether the JouRNAL shall 
or shall not go back in a short time to the 
eight-page form. The pages are of the 
same size as before, and the change will 
not mar the symmetry of the bound vol- 
umes of the JouRNAL when placed in 
public or private libraries. 

Lend your aid, friends, one and all, to 
make this lessening of the price a success- 
ful experiment, that shall lead to a great 
extension of the JouURNAL’S usefulness, 

A. 8. B. 





AFTER THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. 

Thirty-five years ago, on Saturday, Jan. 
8, 1870, the WomAN’s JOURNAL made its 
first appearance. Its editors were Mary 
A. Livermore, who was its managing edi- 
tor, Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison and T. W. Higgin- 
son. Henry B. Blackwell was in charge 
of the business department, and Myra 
Bradwell of Chicago was its Western 
agent. The first number of the paper 
contained editorials by Mrs. Livermore, 
Lucy Stone,Col. Higginson, William Lloyd 
Garrison and Henry B. Blackwell, with 
communications from Rev. Phebe A. Han- 
aford, Kate N. Doggett of Chicago, Albina 
L. Washburn of Colorado, and correspon- 
dents in San Francisco, Atlanta, etc. A 
woman suffrage campaign in Vermont 
was announced as about to take place, 
The legal disabilities of women in Massa- 
chusetts and Iowa were summarized. The 
tone of the paper was full of life and en- 
thusiasm. Suffrage conventions were re- 
ported in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, and Michigan. Fifty- 
five subscribers from Worcester and 
thirty-seven from Reading were received 
at a single meeting. 

Lucy Stone’s description of ‘*‘Our Office”’ 
was as follows: 

Would the readers of the WomANn’s 
JOURNAL like a peep at our office? 

It occupies the entire floor at No. 3 
Tremont Place. The rear room is used 
for folding, directing and mailing the pa- 


per. The front roo > is the especial sanc- 
tum of the editors. 8 carpet has a neat, 
small pattern of quict colors. It is the 


only article we havo had to purchase. 
The substantial and comely black walnut 
chairs were the gift of a pleasant young 
furniture merchant, who will be sure to 
supply his customers precisely as he 
agrees. The sofa upholstered in green 
rep, the centre table, the ecard table, the 
desk with pigeon holes and drawers, the 
étagere and the clock are all furoished by 
one of the earliest friends of the cause 
who will stand by it to the last. That 
the room may be pleasant as well, she has 
covered the walls with pictures. Forest 
scenes, glowing with autumn colors, are 
on one end of the room, and ‘Coming 


Home” on the other. Landseer’s com- 
panion pieces, ‘The Challenge” and ‘‘The 
Sanctuary,’’ hang one on each side of a 
fine portrait of Mr. Garrison. The shelves 
of the étagere are supplied with tracts of 
all the kinds published by the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association, with 
petitions for @ Sixteenth Amendment to 
the U. 8S. Constitution, and also to the 
Legislature of the State. A large grate, 
with an open fire, gives a look of cosy 
homelikeness to “our office.’’ 

So much for what is in the room, Now 
for what is done there. The first of the 
two days we occupied it, came early in 
the morning a young woman doctor, to 
subscribe for the WomAN’s JOURNAL. 
She was soon followed by an active young 
man, who would like to canvass for ad- 
vertising, and who, before the day was 
over, had brought a good paying list, 
with promise of more the next day. Men 
aud women long. familiar with our cause 
came in to exchange greetings, to congrat- 
ulate us and to subscribe. Pleasant faces 
of men and women whom we did not 
know, but who knew us, looked in with 
manifest good will and sympathy. There 
were pleasant chats about the old times— 
hard times—when even our best friends 
warned us that we were sadly mistaken. 
There were pleasant chats about the more 
cheerful and hopeful prospect now. All 
day long there was coming and going of 
earnest men and women interested in our 
cause; and when, just at night, a lady 
called and subscribed for the JOURNAL as 
many others had done, and left us, in 
addition, $50 as a donation, it seemed a 
titting close of the first week of the new 
year, during which so many things had 
occurred which we shall always hold in 
grateful remembrance. 

To this office the friends of the cause 
are always welcome. Through it we hope 
not only to make acquaintances all over 
ihe country, who have common interest 
with us in our work, but who will co- 
operate with us actively in extending the 
circulation of our JOURNAL, who will 
take responsibility in carrying tracts and 
petitions to every house ia their neigh- 
borhood, who will open the way for lec- 
tures, and by every just means induce all 
the friends of the cause to unite in the 
long, strong pull which is necessary to 
take woman above the political level she 
now occupies, with idiots, lunatics, pau- 
pers, felons, and unpardoned rebels, and 
to put her on the same plane with other 
decent, tax paying citizeus. 

Since then, 1,820 Saturdays have fol- 
lowed. Each one has seen the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL go forth on its weekly mission. 
Two of our editors have left us for that 
“bourne from which no traveller re- 
turns.’?’ Myra Bradwell is no longer by 
Judge Bradwell’s side, but she is suc- 
ceeded by her daughter. Lucy Stone is 
no longer with us, but her daughter is 
carrying on her mother’s work. ‘To-day 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL reduces its sub- 
scription price in anticipation of a ,wider 
circulation. With undiminished hope and 
faith and courage, we wish our readers a 


happy New Year. H. B. B. 





VOICES OF THE PIONEERS. 


In the first issue of the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, January, 1870, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more (managing editor) writes in part: 

PUSH THINGS! 


Just before the fall of Richmond, Gen- 
eral Sheridan—was it not?—telegraphed 
General Grant as follows: ‘‘I think, if we 
push things, Lee will surrender.’”’ To 
which General Grant replied, ‘PusH 
Tuines.’”’ And Lee surrendered, Rich- 
mond capitulated, and the war was ended. 
. . . For the purpose of “pushing things”’ 
the WomMAN’s JOURNAL is established, 
which should at once have a large circula- 
tion among the women of Massachusetts 
and New England, as it already has in the 
West. Every woman interested should 
aid in extending its circulation and adding 
to its list of subscribers. ... With hearty 
greeting to our friends everywhere, East, 
Midst, and West, we call on them to come 
up to the work, earnestly, promptly, and 
with a will, Let us join hands in a part- 
nership of work and devotion that shall 
never know divorce; and let us “push 
things’? with such unanimity of energies, 
such persistence of purpose, such wisdom 
of effort, such buoyant and uplifting faith 
in our sure ultimate victory, that not only 
Massachusetts but every State in the 
Union shall speedily surrender to the ad- 
vocates of woman’s elevation and equality. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe wrote in part: 
SALUTATORY, 


The New Year has just stepped across 
its threshold, and after it, clinging closely 
to its skirts, comes our new enterprise. 
We begin the year’s work with the year, 
hoping that both may prosper. We have 
begun many new years with this same 
vision of work and of usefulness, never 
quite realized. But the progress of time 
makes our tasks clearer to us, and we may 
say that never was work more joyous to 
us than that which at present stands 
ready to our hand. . .. In this contest 
the armor of Paul will become us, the 
shield and breast-plate of strong and shin- 
ivg virtue. And with one Scripture pre- 
cept we will close our salutation. With 
sisterly zeal and motherly vigilance, ‘*Let 
brotherly love continue.”’ 


William Lloyd Garrison, formerly editor 
of the Liberator, wrote as follows on 


THE CLAIM OF WOMAN TO BALLOT, 


Rev. Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford, Conn., 
in his work entitled, ‘‘A Reform against 
Nature,” proved himself to be singularly 
infelicitous and contradictory in his treat- 
ment of the claim of woman to the ballot. 
Not less incongruous is a volume recently 
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published by Lee and Shepard of Boston, 
entitled *“‘Ecce Femina,’’ an attempt to 
solve the woman question by Carlos 
White. He says, “We want proof that 
you are not crazy and fanatical. Garrison 
and Phillips never exaggerated or mis- 
stated facts.”” But such was not the pop- 
ular verdict during the struggle for the 
abolition of slavery. They were fiercely 
denounced as unscrupulous, untruthful, 
incendiary, and mad, receiving in these 
particulars the same treatment that the 
author of ‘‘Ecce Femina”’ is meting out to 
those who are advocating a reform equally 
just and true, but world-wide in its scope, 
and which, in its final triumph, shall put 
all scoffers to shame, all opposers to 
silence. 


Col. T. W. Higginson said in part: 
HARVARD VS. THE WEST. 


It was not a pleasant thing for the East- 
ern delegates at the Cleveland Convention 
to be reproached with representing a com- 
munity so far behind the age as to ex- 
clude women from college. It was espe- 
cially unpleasant for the Harvard gradu- 
ates there present to hear a clever West- 
ern woman dissect the logic of President 
Eliot’s inaugural address, It awakened 
the wish that the new president had 
looked West, as well as East, in his stud- 
ies of university education, and had in- 
quired after the results of Oberlin and 
Knox as well as of Oxford and Heidel- 
berg. Ex Oriente luz is but half the story. 
‘‘Westward the star of empire’? makes 
the other half. 

Henry B. Blackwell wrote: 

WELCOME, WYOMING! 

Another great step has been taken in 
the work of woman’s enfranchisement. 
The Legislature of the Territory of Wy- 
oming, with the assent of her Governor, 
has passed a law affirming woman’s right 
to vote on the same terms and qualifica- 
tions as men... . Let ‘the watchwords 
for 1870 be ‘‘Welcome, Wyoming! Ver- 
mont and Victory!’’ 

Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, from Reading, 
Mass., in an article entitled ‘‘Woman as a 
Preacher,’’ says in part: 

Those who read the exquisite poems of 
Julia Ward Howe can surely never object 
if on some Sabbath day she should speak 
the words from the pulpit. None who 
read her touching poem of ‘‘The Dead 
Christ’’ will object to hearing her preach 
of the power of His resurrection and the 
fellowship of His sufferings. 


Under the head of ‘‘The Record of the 
Last Month”’ it is stated that: 


During the month of December a Penn- 
sy!vania Woman Suffrage Association was 
organized at Philadelphia, auxiliary to 
the American W. S. A., with Mary Grew 
as president. A two-days’ convention was 
held in Newark, N. J., on the occasion of 
the second anniversary of the New Jersey 
W. 58. A.; also a two-days’ convention at 
Concord, N. H., on the occasion of the 
second anniversary of the New Hampsbire 
W. S. A. A two-days’ convention was 
held in Worcester, Mass., out of which 
will come a Worcester County Associa- 
tion; one also at Palmer, at Rockport, 
vod at Salem, all iu Massachusetts. As- 
sociations have been formed at Rochester, 
Minnesota, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, at Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
other places. 

Frank B. Sanborn and Nelly MacKay 
Hutchinson contributed original poems. 
Sanborn’s is as follows: 


ANATHEMATA,. 


O maiden! come into port bravely, or sail with 
God the seas. 


With joys unknown, with sadness uncon- 
fessed, 

The generous heart accepts the passing year, 

Finds duties dear and labors sweet as rest, 

And for itself finds neither care nor fear. 

Fresh as the morning, earnest as the hour 

That calls tbe noisy world to grateful sleep, 

Our silent thought reveres the nameless 
Power 

That high seclusion round thy life doth keep; 

So feigned the poets, did Diana love 

To smile upon her darlings while they slept; 

Serene, untouched, and walking far above 

The narrow ways whereon the many crept. 

Along her lovely path of luminous air 

She glided, of her brightness unaware. 


Yet, if they said she heeded not the hymn 

Of shepherds, gazing heavenward from the 
moor, 

Or homeward sailors, when the waters dim 

Flashed with long splendors, widening to- 
ward the shore; 

Nor wondering eyes of children cared to see, 

Or glowing face of happy lover, upturned, 

As late he wended from the trysting tree, 

Lit by the kindly lampin heaven that burned ; 

And heard unmoved the prayer of wakeful 
pain, 

Or consecrated maiden’s holy vow,— 

Believe them not! they sing thesong in vain; 

For so it never was, and is not now. 

Her heart was gentie as her face was fair, 

With grace and love and pity dwelling there. 


No one can say that the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL did not make a brilliant beginning! 
H. B. B. 





BRITISH VERSUS AMERICAN CITIES. 

John Burns, formerly known as a labor 
reformer, and now a London County Coun- 
cilor and Member of Parliament, has de- 
voted his life, for ten years past, to the 
improvement of municipal conditions in 
London, Although there is nothing in 
that great city or in other British munici- 
palities to correspond with the corrupt 
political organizations that decorate and 
dominate the Athens of America, he still 
finds plenty of work to do. “In Lon- 
don,”’ he says, *‘there is no jobbery in our 
public institutions. They are run at just 
sufficient public expense to be met by the 
amounts taken in.’’ It would be a fine 





thing if New York, Chicago, and other 


big cities in the United States were to 
adopt English methods in this respect. 

The London County Council has charge 
of more than five hundred schools and 
polytechnics. It takes deep interest in 
the feeding of infants, providing sterjlized 
milk at the same cost as ordinary milk; 
it promotes proper housing for the poor; 
it has increased the number of public 
parks from 60 to 104, adding 3,000 acres 
of new breathing spaces; it has furnished 
sand-heaps, playgrounds and gymnasia for 
the children, with forty-five excursion 
boats on the Thames at a charge of only 
two cents for a ride of several miles; it is 
gradually acquiring all the surface car- 
lines, reducing the fare to two cents, and 
earning, even at that low rate, a surplus 
to reduce general taxation. It has pro- 
vided electric subway lines, never over- 
crowded, and without accidents. On 
these improvements it has spent, honestly 
and economically, thirty-five million dol- 
lars. It has solved the sewage problem, 
reduced the work hours of motormen, 
marvellously improved their living condi- 
tions, and has minimized the loss of life 
and property from fires. 

The surprising contrast between British 
and American cities is based primarily on 
the different conditions of suffrage. There 
it is limited to persons paying a rent of 
$30 a year, and includes women on the 
same conditions as men. Hundreds of 
thousands of responsible, qualified women 
are voters, and their influence, as Mr. 
Gladstone has testified, has been ‘‘without 
detriment, and to great advantage,” 

If Boston really desires to refurm its 
city government, it must begin by re- 
forming its suffrage. It must establish a 
more striugent educational and residence 
qualification, and apply it alike to women 
and to men, When the homes of Boston 
are represented, grafters and convicts will 
be retired to private life. Never until 
then. A stream cannot rise higher than 
its fountain. H. B. B. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Miss Nellie Carlin, of Chicago, is under 
the heaviest bonds of any living woman. 
They aggregate the immense sum of 
$5,400,000. A lawyer by nature, she has 
made a special study of probate law, and 
her success in this direction is attested by 
her large number of cases. She has charge 
of twenty-five suits for damages for loss 
of life resulting from the Iroquois fire. 
The statute specifies that no suit for loss 
of life in excess of $10,000 can be brought. 
As administratrix, Miss Carlin’s bonds are 
double this amount in every instance. In 
the Iroquois cases she is under bonds of 
$1,400,000, and with the 200 cases she has 
outside of these, the amount of bonds ex- 
ceeds $5,000,000. 








IN MEMORIAM. 
MRS, LLOYD. 

A rare and beantiful spirit has passed 
away in the death of Mrs. Jessie Bross 
Lloyd, wife of the late Henry Demarest 
Lloyd, publicist and social reformer. The 
Springfield Republican says: 

“It has been given to few women to 
command the opportunity, and at the 
same time to feel the dominating purpose 
to do good, that distinguished Mrs. Lloyd. 
She had a genius for sympathy that was 
not limited to feeling, but manifested 
itself in helpful, uplifting acts. She 
lived to make others happy, and her 
fine, warm enthusiasm, her high ideals, 
broad culture and ardent, charming per- 
sonality were in themselves a blessing and 
a joy to all who came within their influ- 
ence, She was a strong and valuable sup- 
porter of her noble husband in his notable 
services to humanity, and for years their 
two homes, at Winnetka, Ill., near Chi- 
cago, called ‘*The Wayside,’’ and on Sa- 
konnet Point, Little Compton, R.I., by 
the sea, called ‘‘Watch House,’’ were the 
meeting and resting places for the most 
interesting workers of all trades and pro- 
fessions, and of high and low degree. 
The spirit of brotherhood, of helpfulness, 
of service, and at the same time of joy in 
living and doing that marked these com- 
panions, was an inspiration and encour- 
agement which lasted long. 

‘Jessie Bross Lloyd was the only child 
of William Bross, one of the strong and 
successful men of Chicago in its earlier 
days. He was one of the principal pro- 
prietors of the Chicago Tribune, a leading 
Republican of Illinois, and its Lieutenant- 
Governor for a term. His daughter was 
his constant companion, and travelled with 
him extensively in this country and 
abroad. She was vivacious, interesting 
and accomplished, and had many admir- 
ers. She married about 1875 Henry D. 
Lloyd, then financial editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, and they soon made their home 
at Winnetka, where they have lived most 
of the time since. They have in recent 
years spent a number of winters in Bos- 
ton, where they had many friends. They 
leave four sons, William Bross Lloyd, a 





lawyer of Chicago who is taking up the 








work of his father as a political and social 
reformer, Henry Demarest, Jr., a physi- 
cian in a Boston hospital, Demarest, in the 
Harvard Law School, and John Bross, 
preparing for college in Boston. 

“Mr. Lloyd died at Chicago Sept. 28, 
1903, of pneumonia. Mrs. Lloyd had been 
in poor health for several years. She had 
gone to Boston in the autumn to be with 
her son, Henry, Jr., and his wife, and 
near the younger boys. She was stricken 
with pneumonia, and the end came peace- 
fully. She was about 58 years old.” 





MRS. GILMAN ON DIRT. ; 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman contrib- 
utes to the N. Y. Independent of Dec. 8 an 
article on ‘‘Kitchen Dirt and Civic Dirt,” 
She says in part: 

Every educated citizen knows that the 
diseases of a city are mainly due to its 
dirt. 

Let us now consider from what source 
comes this vast amount of air dirt, street 
dirt, ashes and garbage, and if there is not 
a way to reduce it. 

Here is a New York block, in the resi- 
dence portion of the city, not quite a hun- 
dred houses, but near enough to take that 
number for illustration, 

In these hundred houses are one hun- 
dred kitchens, one hundred chimneys 
pouring forth their contribution to the 
city’s smoke, gas, soot and cinders; one 
hundred stoves and furnaces, each with 
its heap of ashes; one hundred greasy 
garbage cans, Also internally from these 
hundred kitchens comes the worst com- 
plication of the sewage system—the 
grease and solid matter from the servant- 
managed sink, 

Then, further, to maintain these hun- 
dred private cook-shops, come to the hun- 
dred area doors each day droves of horses; 
the milkman’s horse, the iceman’s horse, 
the baker’s horse, the grocer’s horse, the 
marketman’s horse, the horse from the 
coal-yard and hardware store. 

Five horses a day, at the least, to each 
door, even if ove firm supplied the hun- 
dred houses—which is by no means the 
case. For each block there are numbers 
of competing milkmen, marketmen, ice- 
men, bakers and grocers, going up and 
down and around; and their horses, to- 
gether with the horses of the ashman, 
garbage man and street-cleaner, continu- 
ally soil our residence streets with a vast 
deposit of animal excreta, 

The sum, in tons, would astonish the 
casual reader; and the sum, in dollars, 
which it costs the city to remove this 
heap of dirt is a heavy tax upon us. 

This refers only to the residence part 
of the city. I am not considering the 
business section, where ill-smelling indus- 
tries are carried on, and where the enor- 
mous traffic of congested streets makes 
the cleaning of the residence portion seem 
a light task in comparison. But the resi- 
dence portion should be wholly clean. 
This is where we live, where men sleep at 
night with their families, where the fami- 
lies stay all the time, where the children 
—for whom our homes are primarily in- 
tended—struggle through the ‘diseases 
of infancy’’—i. e., the diseases of parental 
ignorance. 

The really unavoidable dirt of the resi- 
dence part of a city is entirely taken care 
of by the sewers. 

All the rest of it is made, first by our 
fires, second by our food, third by our 
horses, and fourth by such cleaner waste 
as paper, rags, bottles, etc. 

Let us now consider whether it be ne- 
cessary for us, in the business of living, 
to make so much dirt; to live in such a 
profusion of daily waste, and to suffer 
from the evils arising therefrom, not only 
in offense to the senses and injury to the 
health, but in the dulling and coarsening 
of the perceptions sure to follow such 
degraded methods of living. In contrast 
to the present condition, suppose we make 
this change: Let the whole block be 
heated from one plant, as an office build- 
ing is heated, or a great hotel or apart- 
ment house; a gas grate could add per- 
sonal choice in extra heat. Let the one 
main fountain of dirt, the kitchen, be en- 
tirely removed from the dwelling house— 
where it has no more place than a soap 
vat— and one food laboratory for the block 
take its place, supplying to the families 
cooked food by their own dumb waiters; 
cooked food perfectly prepared, and as- 
cending into the butler’s pantry as it now 
ascends, so that the man of the house 
peed notice no difference in his meals, 
save maybe in superiority. This article 
is not to urge such a measure, but merely 
to state it as a mechanical possibility, a 
financial, culinary and domestic possibil- 
ity, and to discuss its effects on this prob- 
lem of civic dirt and civic sanitation. 

The result would be, first, one chimney 
instead of one hundred. This one firing 
plant could consume its own smoke, and 
thus the air of these home blocks would 
be cleansed at a stroke of coal smoke, 
soot and cinders, and much of the gaseous 
evil also. We have begun to "ye 
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“the smoke nuisance’’—cal! it ‘smoke 
poison”’—‘‘smoke murder,”’ and we shall 
object more. No one has a right to 
poison public air any more than to poison 
public drinking-water. 

The ene hundred ash-cans littering the 
sidewalks, clouding the air when emptied, 
requiring to be carted slowly and dustily 
through the streets, would give place to 
the one large deposit, properly dampened 
and delivered in one place, at one time, 
for removal. 

The food supply, instead of being in 
ceaseless process of delivery at a bundred 
doors, would come in bulk to one door. 
Being there delivered, it would be pre- 
pared, not by clumsy, careless, ignorant, 
cheap labor (think how ignorant and how 
cheap is the labor to which we now en- 
trust this so primally important business 
of feeding ourselves and our children), 
but by well-trained and well-paid experts. 
Thus prepared, we at once reduce thé gar- 
bage output enormously. It would be 
reduced in bulk, because there is less 
waste in handling large quantities; again 
because much that is waste in a smal) 
amount becomes valuable in a larger one, 
as grease, which, instead of clogging tbe 
drain and smearing the garbage can, would 
become marketable soap fat. 

Thus lowered in actual bulk, it would 
be reduced in handling nearly 99 percent., 
being delivered at one door, in “sealed 
packages” if necessary. , 

The street dirt would be minimized 
about as much, for the horses tributary to 
the kitchen would disappear entirely from 
the side streets. The one center of the 
food industry would be, of course, on the 
avenue, and its bulky supplies would come 
in huge vans from the wholesaler—motor 
vehicles preferred. 

The same large mechanical conveyances 
could take away the waste. This is con- 
ceivable, of course, for the private deliv- 
ery system from small retailers, but is far 
more remote for economic reasons. 

Nothing could more rapidly eliminate 
the horse from our streets than this re- 
duction of home service, an unmixed 
good, 

No more dumb, straining agony under 
our eyes. No more the crack of the lash, 
the harsh, loud cry of the driver. 

The big traffic motors run quietly, and 
their drivers do not yell. Thus we should 
escape the street dirt of the whole regi- 
ment of daily supply horses, not only 
those which come to the kitchen doors, 
but those which serve the retail markets 
of all sorts; and also those of the garbage 
and ash carts. 

The street-cleaner would remain, but 
his task would be reduced to a very low 
degree. Only the horses of those who ride 
for pleasure, and of the dry goods and 
furnishing stores, would remain. 

With this flood of traffic would disap- 
pear not only most of the dirt and dust of 
grinding wheel and hoof, but most of the 
noise which so injuriously affects our 
health. The residence part of the city 
could be as clean and quiet as heart could 
wish; the children who play in the street 
—and, rich or poor, they have no other 
place save the few parks—would have 
far safer streets to play in. 

The portion of frontage now devoted to 
stony areas, inlets of food and outlets of 
refuse, breathing places for melancholy 
cooks, could be given to banked earth 
and blooming flowers. 

The homes could be more blessedly 
irregular in outline, and trees and vines 
rise greenly, softly, against their rigid 
fronts. There is no reason whatever why 
the streets where we live should be coars- 
ened and defiled by the traffic of a swarm 
of clustering kitchens. 

They could be made flower-sweet and 
quiet, healthful, beautiful and clean, if 
we will but give up our ancient relic of 
precivilized times—the private kitchen. 
If this is important in the already com- 
paratively decent residence portion of the 
rich, see how much more it is so in the 
poorer quarters. There the people are 
thicker, and the processes of living crowd 
horribly together. The children are thick- 
er, more noisy and less strong. The horses 
are thicker; the whole group of functions 
we so gracefully refine away in our wealthy 
and fashionable quarters are here forced 
into shameless prominence. With so 
much more dirt, there is less street-clean- 
ing withal, for that costs money, and less 
space for ventilation. 

Akitchen is bad enough tucked away 
in the lower rear of a rich man’s home, 
Even a rich man’s kitchen he seeks to 
live as far from as possible, and to shut 
out from him in every way its smells and 
sounds and sights. Yet his kitchen is 
large, light, airy, beautifully fitted and 
furnished with every convenience, pro- 
vided with first-class food materials, and 
served by comparative competence, The 
poor man’s kitchen is small, dark, close, 

poorly fitted and furnished, provided with 
low-grade food, served by incompetence— 
and he has to live in it. Now the rich 
man, for all his tender sentiment about 
the domestic hearth, does not wish to 
spend the evening in his kitchen, nor does 


his wife. The sink and the stove are dirt 
centers; to keep them fresh and clean is 
constant labor, to keep yourself fresh and 
clean after cleaning them is further labor 
—and the poor have labor enough with- 
out these added. Yet the poor man, if he 
stays at home, and the poor woman all 
the time, must live in the kitchen. They 
are not able to buy food as good, as fresh 
and wholesome, nor to keep it as well as 
are the rich. They buy in smaller quan- 
tity, their retail suppliers are smaller and 
more numerous. 

In ‘tthe crowded warrens of the poor’’ 
the emoke, soot, gas, cinders, ashes, grease 
and garbage are continually in evidence; 
and the streets are foul with the slow 
stream of inferior food supplies. 

The cry of the street vendors is contin- 
ually in their ears, the sight and sound 
and smell of food they have always with 
them—though they may be hungry also— 
revolting paradox! and the dirt of their 
innumerable kitchens—not one kitehen 
hid behind and below each house, but the 
big tenements honeycombed with kitch- 
ens—mere swarming nests of kitchens— 
the meagre yet cumulative deposit of ash 
and grease and garbage from all these 
kitchens is never cleared away. 

If from the worst of New York tene- 
ments—and earth has no more evil habi- 
tations for human life—if from there you 
eliminate the kitchen, you clear out at one 
stroke the main dirt supply. 

If all food was prepared in clean labora- 
tories, open to sanitary inspection, re- 
quired to conform to a given standard, 
recognized as the very centres of the 
city’s health and guarded as such, we 
should strike a tremendous blow at our 
death-rate. With a two-edged sword; for 
on the one hand we should have only 
good food to eat, and on the other hand 
the dirt diseases would lose their main 
source of supplies. 

Expense? Is any one so ignorant as 
not to know that the poor pay more for 
their food than the rich, that the more 
minute is retail distribution, the more 
costly it is? The poorer people are, the 
more they need to have proper tood at 
reasonable prices, and the less able they 
are to get it. 

To rich or poor, a large, scientifically 
managed food laboratory would give bet- 
ter food for the money they now pay. 

Then will rise up the voices of tradi- 
tional sentiment, ‘“‘bearded with moss and 
in garments gray, indistinct in the twi- 
light,’ as it were, and proclaim that the 
family life of the poor is going to suffer if 
it is deprived of its kitchen, That the 
wife, to be a wife, must boil, bake and 
fry—mostly fry—for her husband; that 
the mother, to be a mother, must gather 
her young about the stove, to their immi- 
nent peril and great discomfort. 

Father, mother and child will be far 
happier together in a clean, quiet room 
that is‘not a workshop of any sort. Let 
them eat together by all means if they so 
desire, and in their own apartments if 
they so desire, but eating is one thing, 
cooking is quite another. We have learned 
to object to a soap-factory as a public 
nuisance, and live as far away from it as 
wecan. A kitchen is a private nuisance, 
and their immense numbers in a city make 
them a public nuisance, and a serious 
injury to the public health. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Minnesota women will try this winter 
to raise the age of protection for girls 
from sixteen to eighteen. 


South Dakota women are making a 
special study of civil government, and the 
laws affecting women and children. 


In Michigan an effort will be made this 
winter to have women placed on all State 
Boards, and to obtain a juvenile court. 


Mrs. Roosevelt thinks gifts which are 
the handiwork of the giver are more 
prized than those from shop or counter. 
She therefore made four sweaters, one for 
each of her sons, for Christmas gifts. 


Mrs. Anna Cushman, widow of the late 
Lieutenant-Governor Henry W. Cushman, 
has left $10,000 to any Massachusetts 
town of 1,000 or more inhabitants that 
will change its name to Cushman, If no 
Massachusetts town claims it within five 
years, avy town of 1,000 inhabitants in 
the United States may get it. 


Congress has passed the act incorporat- 
ing the American National Red Cross, 
and with the president’s signature the 
organization will have the new charter 
which its friends regard as the foundation 
for its future well-being. A meeting of 
the corporators will probably be held 
this month. 


Lady Rachel Byng, daughter of the 
Earl of Strafford, combines a school of 
millinery for gentlewomen with her hat 
and blouse business. A training is given 
either to pupils who wish at the end of 





their course to start a business of their 
own or to women who wish to take up 


millinery for the sake of making their own 
hats at home. 


In the retirement of State Superintend- 
ent Helen L. Grenfell, Colorado loses 
from the office a woman who has ranked 
with the ablest men and women in this 
office in the country. Fully nine-tenths 
of the educational people of the State sup- 
ported her irrespective of party, and she 
ran 9,000 ahead of her ticket.—Journal of 
Education. 

The local W. C. T. U. of Salida, Colo- 
rado, succeeded during the past year in 
preventing a proposed bull fight. La Junta 
had slot machines removed. Cedaredge, 
away up on the Rocky Mountains, secured 
100 names against a pool-room, and has 
the county commissioners pledged not to 
grant liquor licenses. The State has a 
strong wine-room law, with an especial 
clause relating to the sale of liquor to 
women.— Union Signal. 


The National Armenia and India Relief 
Association, whose secretary is Miss Em- 
ily C. Wheeler, of Worcester, Mass., 
makes an earnest appeal for funds for the 
starving and freezing Christians of eastern 
Turkey, who are suffering so greatly 
under Turkish persecution. Money may 
be sent to the treasurers of the associa- 
tion, Messrs. Brown Brothers and Com- 
pany, 59 Wall Street, New York City. 


The Boston E. 8, A. for Good Govern. 
ment will hold a meeting at 6 Marlboro’ 
Street next Thursday, at3 P.M. Mrs. E. 
L. Tuttle, probation officer at the Central 
Municipal Court, will speak on **Probatiun 
Work.”’ All interested are cordially in- 
vited. It will bea privilege to hear Mrs. 
Tuttle. A woman of remarkable tact, 
ability, and initiative, she has earned 
golden opinions in her responsible posi- 
tion. 

The Pope Bicycle Daily Memorandum 
Calendar for 1905 contains a memorandum 
leaf for every day in the year, and 365 
original sayings in favor of good roads, 
good health, outdoor exercise, and that 
great health-giver, the modern bicycle, 
by eminent living men. The calendar is 
free at Pope Mfg. Co.’s stores, or any of 
our readers can obtain it by sending five 
two cent stamps to Pope Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

The Woman’s Army and Navy League, 
said to be composed of 800 wives, daugh- 
ters, and widows of officers of the army 
and navy, is reported to be preparing to 
make a vigorous campaign at the present 
session of Congress for the repeal of the 
Anti-Canteen Law. There is no evidence 
that the mothers, wives, daughters, and 
sisters of the common soldiers who would 
be expected to patronize the canteen are 
making any effort for its reéstablishment. 
—Christian Advocate. 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who 
enjoyed his 81st birthday yesterday, has 
no thought of dropping his literary labors. 
Heis preparing a course of lectures which 
he hopes to be able to deliver before the 
Lowell Institute in the early spring, and 
has just completed a series of twelve 
essays, which will appear in the Atlantic 
Monthly, beginning in January, and which 
will be published in book form next 
autumn, These papers are styled ‘‘Part 
of a Man’s Life.’’—Springfield Republican, 
Dec, 23, 

Prince Albert, the husband of Queen 
Victoria, once invited an old friend to dine 
with him. The old gentleman ate with 
his knife. This made a sensation among 
the children at the table, and Prince 
Albert, observing this, at once took his 
own knife and used it the same way to the 
close of the dinner. He did this to make 
his old friend feel at ease. He afterward 
reproved the young people for their levity, 
telling them that true courtesy does not 
consist in mere forms of etiquette, but in 
that kindness of heart that has regard for 
the feelings of otbers. 


The annual dinner in honor of the Pil- 
grim Mothers was held recently in the 
small ballroom of the Hotel Astor in New 
York City. - Nearly 170 sat down at the 
historic hour of 12.30, the time when the 
Pilgrims probably assembled for their 
frugal dinner. Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake 
presided, and among the speakers were 
Mrs. Philip Carpenter, president of the 
State Federation, Mrs. Charlotte Wilbour, 
Mrs, Esther Hermann, Miss Estelle Reel, 
head of the Indian schools of the United 
States, Mrs. B. Collins Krise, Mrs. Leroy 
Sunderland Smith and Mrs. Townsend 
Allen, Mrs, Jeannette Robinson Murphy 
sang some charming Southern melodies, 


HUMOROUS. 


Pessimist—You haven’t had all that you 
wanted in life, have you? 

Optimist—No; but I haven’t bad all that 
I didn’t want, either.— Brooklyn Life. 


American—Why do you go to Germany 
so often? German—lI like operas, ‘You 
can hear opera in this country’ ‘Yah; 
but id’s sheaper to puy a teeket to Sher- 
many und hear it offer dere.’’— New York 
Weekly. 


Some of Pastor Wagner’s English re- 








minds us of the style of a Norwegian who 
came among us many years ago, and who, 
in addressing an audience, thought he was 
praising them when he said, “I feel very 
much at home, you are all so homely,’’— 
Christian Register. 

The head of the Dairy School of the 
University of Wisconsin put at the end of 
an examination paper this question: 
“What language do you speak besides 
English?’ One student wrote in answer, 
**T speak German, a little Norwegian, and 
also understand horses and cows.”’ 


A matter of-fact old gentleman called to 
see an old Irishwoman, who had been 
ailing for some time. The following con- 
versation took place at the door: 

**And how do you find yourself to-day, 
Bridget?”’ 

“Sure, your honor, I’m mighty bad. 
This shocking weather’ll be the end of 
me. I'll be a dead woman before long.”’ 

‘Hoots, toots, woman! Ye’ve been 
saying that for the last twenty years! 
I'll tell ye what it is—ye want firmness o’ 
mind, Fin’ a day for yer deeing and 
stick tae it!’’ 


A missionary bishop of the Episcopal 
Church was in the habit of introducing 
among the Eskimos many things to amuse 
them, in order to gain their attention to 
his preaching. But these sons of the 
Arctic regions were impressed by the 
white man’s canned food more than by 
anything else he brought. One day the 
bishop decided to spring a genuine sur- 
prise on the natives. He had with hima 
talking-machine, with records in the Eski- 
mo tongue. He gathered his charges all 
around him in the little meeting-house, 
and started the machine. Everybody was 
puzzled. At last a smile broke out upon 
the face of one. 

‘Canned white man!’’ he said in glee. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





WAITER.—Armenian of 21, clean, well edu- 
cated, and speaking some English, would like a 
placeina family as waiter. Can also take care 
of furnace, horse and carriage. Would be satis- 
fied to begin at small pay. Address Vahan 
Chebookjian, care M. Harpootlian, 18 Boylston 
St., Boston. 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian of good charac’ 
ter and very strong, speaking a little English 
wants to do housework. Address Avedis M 
Chuchian, 124 Harvard St., Everett, Mass. 





WORK NIGHT AND MORNING,.—Armen- 
ian boy, about 14, wants to work for his board 
and go to school. Address Onnig Sinanian, 10 
Central St., Central Falls, R. 1. 

Armenian of 18, speaking English, wants to 
work for his board and attend technical or high 
school. Address Roupen H. Piranian, 732 Elm 
St., Manchester, N. Il 





A LECTURE on Armenian literature, inter- 
spersed with recitations of translations of ancient 
and modern Armenian poems, will be given free 
by Mrs. Bertha 8. Papazian to any Suffrage Club 
within 25 miles of Boston. Address Mrs. Bertha 
‘ Papazian, 991 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 

ass. 





HOUSE WORK.—Amenian of 19, a teacher in 
his own country, speaking a little English, kind 
and good-tempered, wants to do house or farm 
work, housework preferred, Has experience in 
waiting on table and dish-washing. Address 
ey Jefferian, 7 Parnell St., East Cambridge, 
Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian of 23, who has a 
pretty good knowledge of English, but wishes to 
perfect it, would like to do housework. Has ex- 
perience in waiting on table Satisfied with 
moderate wages. Address Archie Gregar, 1659 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

HOUSEWORK.—Amenian of 16, willing and 
kind, speaking French, wants to do housework. 
Address Mardirus Ajootian, 7 Hamlet Place, Mal- 
den, Mass 








HOUSEW ORK .—Armenian of 21, well edu 
cated, speaking French wants to do housework 
to improve his English. Address P.Balian, 88 3-4 
Palm St., Nashua, N. H. 





GENERAL WORK.—Armenian of 30, speak- 
ing English, wantsa place. Worked 7 years for 
one American family, in doors and out, milking, 
driving, cooking and helpivg with housework, 
Worked several years in drugstore in Turkey, 
also in grocery store Good reterences. Address 
5S. N. G. Yahigian, 7 Maple Road, Malden, Mass. 





HOUSE WORK.—Armenian 20 years of age, 
a schoo] teacher in his own country, wants a 
place to do housework, in order to learn English, 
Speaks French, and can give French lessons in 
exchange for English, if desired. Address Hagop 
Der Hagopian, 3 Marcella Court, Cambridge, 
Mass. 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 24, speaking 
English, wants to ¢o housework, Has had a year 
anda half’sexperience Address Martin Kazan- 
jian, 73 Harrison Ave., Boston. 

Armenian of 19, honest and intelligent, speak- 
ing a little English, wants to do housework. Aa- 
dress Aaron Bedigian, saine address as above. 





COOK.—Armenian speaking English, with ex- 
perience of cooking both for private families and 
in restaurants, wants place. Known to editors of 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL as very capable. Address 
Krikor Evlian, 28 Jackson St.. Lawrence, Mass. 

Armenian speaking English, who cooked fora 
year in Danvers Hospital, wants place. Address 
John Manoukian,*3 Riverside Terrace, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Armenian professional cook, of good charac- 
ter, understanding ordinary English and speak- 
ing ita little, wants a place in American family. 
Address H., Care Avedis Chuchian, 124 Harvard 
Street, Everett, Mass. 





COOK.—Armenian of 35, who has cooked in 
hotels and for Turkish embassy in London, wants 
piace, Speaks French Address Avedis Coum- 
rouian, 40 Kneeland St., Boston, 





JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. — January, 
1905, I shall open a House in Jacksonville, flor- 
ida, for the entertainment and comfort of 
northern tourists. To-day Jacksonville affords 


all the conveniences of a metropolis without 
losing the beauty and charm of a semi-tropical 
city. A special feature of my Home will be ac- 


commodations for Teachers and Club women 
who choose to visit Florida for rest or recreation. 
Large reduction in steamship rates to patrons. 
For particulars apply to Mrs, Susanna W. Berry, 
105 Franklin Street, Lynn, Mass. 

ELLEN F, WETHERELL, Proprietor. 





MISS E. G. SMITH, Vienna Scalp and Face 
Specialist, 874 Broadway, New York. 

Absolutely reliable and scientific care given to 
all diseases of the scalp and face, also massage 
and electrical treatment. 





MRS. 8. 8S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs, Susan S, Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M, W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston, 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 
Principal. 

Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opened Sept. «1, 

1904. Prepares for all colleges that admits 

women, rite for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
5th Annual Session. Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars n 
catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500 
21st St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 


“Armenia” 


A Monthly Publicatiou Devoted to the 
Cause of Armenia. 

HONORARY Eprrors: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
Ogden, Albert 8S. Cook, L.H.D (Professor of 
Erglish Literature at Yale University), Prof. 
William G. Ward, Kdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 

Price, $1.00 per year. 

Address: Editor ‘‘ARMENIA” 

P. O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass, 























Reorganization Sale 


STOCK OF 


SOULE ART CO. 


Framed and Unframed 


PICTURES 
| At Half Price and Less 
14 MILK ST. 


OLD SOUTH BUILDING. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Leieuhene 440 4 Tremont. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the Americar Purit 
Alliance. 
50 Cents a Year. 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Koom 8, New York. 




















THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WomAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


» BREAD MACHINE 


For HoOvUusEHOLD Usx 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
19 lbs. of best bread in 8 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and aporouns. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 





ets 
A\ a>. 


& 
} (CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
62nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 








FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by Davip SoskIcEe 
and J. F.GreEen. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Raye- 
evsky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in 


struction. 
E. H. RYDALL, 








444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 
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THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER. 


BY H. E. TOOTHAKER 
The Prodigal Son is welcomed home 
When he comes repentant, no more to roam ; 
We welcome him home with joy and pride; 
He may win a pure maiden to be his bride. 
With a future before him happy and bright, 
He becomes in the church a shining light. 
Remembered no more is his early sin; 
He has “‘sown his wild oats,” and garnered 
them in; 
For him the “‘fatted calf” we slaughter— 
But what do we do for the ‘“ Prodigal 
Daughter’? 


Do we open our arms to welcome her in— 

This modern type of Original Sin? 

Do we lift her up with words of love— 

Bid her hope on earth as wellas above? ~* 

Do we strive to soften the scorn of the world, 

And avert the poisoned arrows hurled? 

Give her work that pays to earn her bread, 

And a roof to cover her shelterless head? 

We do not for her a “‘fatted calf’’ slaughter, 
u every fond hope of the “ Prodigal 

Daughter.” 


Do we say to the Magdalen seeking our 
door, 

As did Christ of old, ‘Go and sin no more! 

There is pardon and hope for your sins man- 
ifold, . 

And a future brighter than gleam of gold. 

No longer wearing the blush of shame, 

You may yet be deserving a fairer name!” 

Do we help to lighten the chastening rod? 

Do we do all this in the name of God? 

No, we honor the rich man whose money has 
bought her, 

While we look down in scort on the ‘‘Prodi- 
gal Daughter.” 


Her sister women, with tongue of flame, 

Remorselessly adds to her sorrow and shame. 

Refined lips can sting with more venomous 
power 


Than the blows of a lash in continuous 
shower. 

She forgets, while judging with high moral 
tone, 

That the one ‘‘without sin’’ should ‘‘cast the 
first stone.”’ 


‘Vengeance is mine, and I will repay,” 

Small meaning conveys to the hearts of to- 
day. 

Can you wonder she seeks in the river's 
dark water 

A balm for the woes of the “ Prodigal 
Daughter’? 


Sometimes ’tis a bullet wound in the head; 

The earth for her pillow,—the verdict, 
“Found dead.” 

What though the fair hair, dabbled with 
gore, 

Soft on the breezes shall float nevermore? 

And the lips, once so ready to smile and 
caress, 

Have long lost their power to curse or to 
ble 88. 

Ended forever are doubt and despair, 

For the young heart that lies mouldering 
there. 

Yet men almost find an excuse for her 
slaughter ; : 
They say, ‘She was only a ‘Prodigal Daugh- 

ter!’”’ 


—_—_—-_soa- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw was much pleased 
with her recent lecture trip in Oklahoma. 
In a letter not meant for publication, she 
writes: 

‘*Each day of my stay in Oklahoma con- 
vinced me of the great amount of senti- 
ment in favor of our cause. The meetings 
were not only well attended by women, 
but equally well by men. I have never 
been anywhere where there were as many 
men in the meetings, both in churches 
and halls, as in Oklahoma. Not only 
that, but whenever after a meeting a club 
was organized, a large number of men 
signed for membership, and remained and 
took part in the organization; nor did 
they seem to want to get the offices, for 
they used a great deal of good sense in 
selecting intelligent women and nominat- 
ing them. 

“In almost every town, the papers, even 
those not friendly, were at least fair, and 
the collections were much larger than 
those usually received, 

“The Territorial Suffrage Convention 
was a good one. Nearly all of the clubs 
already organized sent one or more dele- 
gates, and one woman living in Indian 
Territory, two hundred miles away from 
any club, sent her name and her dues to 
the club at Chickasha, and then came on 
to the Convention as a delegate, The 
thing that impressed me most of all was 
the way they got down to business and 
worked at their constitution and their 
resolutions and all the rest of it in sucha 
dead-in-earnest and desire-to-be-helpful 
sort of way. The president of the Terri- 
torial Society, Mrs. Bigger, is a splendid 
woman. She and her husband are people 
of great influence in Chickasha, and her 
husband is in perfect sympathy with her, 
and is willing to do everything he can to 
help. It showed a great desire on the 
part of the Oklahoma Territory women to 
work for the best interests of the society 
that they elected.an Indian Territory wo- 
man as their president. One would natu- 
rally expect a little desire on the part of 
Oklahoma, which has fourteen clubs, to 





keep the presidency, rather than to give 
it to the Indian Territory, which has but 
one; still, they did not for a moment hes- 
itate when they realized what a valuable 
woman Mrs. Bigger is. 

“During the meetings between 300 and 
400 people signed their names, not merely 
as in favor of suffrage, but as members of 
the various clubs. 

‘“*We stand before the Territory as hav- 
ing secured a great victory in striking out 
the obnoxious clause from the Statehood 
Bill, and since it has not jeopardized the 
passage of the bill, all the enmity that 
was first felt in regard to it has died out, 
and everywhere they speak of it as a tre- 
mendous victory for the suffragists. Even 
those who opposed it at first are glad that 
it is done, for it has removed them from 
what they really in their hearts felt was a 
disgraceful position. The success of our 


before the final vote was taken, 10.30 the 
next day, Dec. 7, when it was killed, 124 
to 100.” 





NEW LEAFLETS. 


Four new equal suffrage leaflets may 
now be ordered from the office of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., 6 Marlboro’ St., 
Boston, at 15 cents per 100 of one kind: 

Woman and the State, by Hon. George 
Frisbie Hoar. 

The Ballot and the School, by Mrs. 
Helen L, Grenfell, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Colorado. 

Miss McCracken on Colorado, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Vote, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

A Reasonable Reform, by Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, and Public Duties and 
round of meetings, and the good impres-' Higher Duties, by Alice Freeman Pal- 
sion made everywhere by Miss Gregg, | mer, may be ordered each at 15 cents per 
have placed us in a favorable light. 100. 

‘One of the papers which was notatall| 4 sample set containing one of each of 

favorable to us says: ‘Many of those per- | the foregoing leaflets, 10 cents. 
sons who are opposed to granting the | §enator Hoar’s great speech, ‘Woman 
right of suffrage to the women of the Suffrage Essential to a True Republic,” 
Territory, 80 absolutely overdo the matter | may be ordered for 30 cents per 100. 
in presenting objections that a revulsion Do not make the mistake of ordering 
of sentiment was caused by their over-| these leaflets from the WoMAN’s JouR- 
drawn pictures of the woes which would | yar Office. They are for sale only at 6 
follow the enfranchisement of women. | Marlboro’ Street. 
The objections should be based on facts 
and common sense.’ Then it goes on to 
ridicule some of the objections, and closes 
by saying: ‘In sending Miss Shaw to Ok- 
lahoma, the suffragists have made sure of 
having their cause presented (this may 
seem like quoting a personal matter, but 
in order that you may get the spirit of it, 
I am really obliged to say what they write 
of me. Of course I always accept news- 
paper statements with about as much salt 
as can be laid on them) by one of the 
brightest minds and ablest speakers in the 
country, and one, too, who has made a 
life study of the subject. They have, 
therefore, even with those unfriendly or 
indifferent, made a favorable impression, 
and in this they are much more fortunate 
than are the opponents of equal suffrage, 
who began their crusade in the opposite 
way. We would suggest that if the anti- 
suffragists hope for success they would do 
well to command their pop gup newspaper 
artillery to cease firing, and to bring for- 
ward, if they can, some reasonable, logical 
argument against the women of Oklahoma 
being allowed to vote. The misrepresen- 
tation and appeals to prejudice to which 
some of the papers have resorted do the 
suffragists more good than harm.’ 

“This comes from one of the largest 
dailies in the Territory, and shows the 
trend of feeling in Oklahoma at present.’’ 














CAN YOU TAKE A WEEK’S VACATION ? 

If so, drop postal to Royal Blue Line 
for illustrated booklet on Washington, 
giving details of seven days’ trip. $25 cov- 
ers all expenses from Boston. Three at- 
tractive tours to Florida, Feb. 7 and 21, 
and March 7, $59.50. Jos. P. TAGGART, 
= E. P. A., 360 Washington St., Boston, 

ass. 








TURKISH BATHS 


The Allen Gymnasium 


42 and 44 St. Botolph St., 
BOSTON. 


These Baths are beautifully appointed 
and exquisitely fresh and attractive. 


Who can take a Turkish Bath? 


Every well person that can afford it, A 
great deal of nonsense has been indulged 
in concerning such baths. They are sim- 
ply the most cleansing bath that can be 
taken, freeing the skin from all impurities, 
as no other bath does, and making one 
feel ‘made over.”’ 

They are much safer than the hot tub- 
baths to which so many are devoted, and 
vastly more effective in their cleansing 
power. When one is tired it is delightful 
to be refreshed without effort. 

Try one, and you will not be disappoint- 
ed. Our prices are lower for what is re- 
ceived than any other Baths in the city. 

MARY E. ALLEN. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly al) 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of lec- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 





VERMONT. 





Miss Mary N. Chase, president of the 
New Hampshire W. S. A., writes: 

‘Miss Laura Moore is so modest that 
she did not think to send a report of the 
splendid record in the Vermont Legisla- 
ture until I wrote her she ought to do it, 
and then she sent it to me to do as I pleased 
with it. No Eastern State, to my knowl- 
edge, has ever made such a fine record in 
the Legislature. Our Constitutional Con- 
vention was a different thing. Miss Moore 
wrote me it was the hardest battle that 
was ever fought in the Vermont Legisla- 
ture, and I know she was the inspiring 
genius that spurred the men on. It was 
a great victory for that conservative State. 
I enclose the statement of Miss Moore, 
She is the most heroic soul and has the 
most indomitable spirit of any person I 
ever met,”’ 

Miss Moore writes: 

‘A bill granting municipal suffrage to 
women was introduced into the Vermont 
House of Representatives, Oct. 25, by 
Hon, Justus Dartt, of Springfield. It was 
favorably reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee through the chairman, C. C. Fitts, 
since elected Attorney-General of Ver- 
mont. The bill was lost by two votes, 99 
opposing, 97 favorable. The same bill 
was then introduced into the Senate by 
Senator C. S. Skinner, vf Orleans County. 
Petitions were presented by Senator Simp- 
son of Caledonia County. The bill passed 
the Senate with three opposing votes. It 
was again favorably reported in the House 
by the Judiciary Committee, It was or- 
dered to a ‘third reading’ by a vote of 
111 to 104; was ordered to ‘lie on the table’ 








TYoany Equal Suffrage Club within 30 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘*‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 
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We gladly give over this Column this week and next to a splendid letter from our 
President. We are sure all of our readers will be interested in her account of the 
Conventions she has participated in this fall and winter. 





Dec. 30, 1904, 

Dear Co-Workers : With the closing of the year our State Conventions have all 
met, The reports which have come to us from various parts of the country have been 
most encouraging and helpful, and to have closed the year with a splendid Protest 
victory should fill our hearts with hope and courage for renewed service in the year 
which will have dawned before this message reaches you. Numerous requests have 
been received asking me to express my opinion of the Conventions I have attended 
this fall, and I will give you a brief outline of each, beginning with Oct. 1 at Chicago 
and ending Dec. 16 at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Territory. 

In [llinois, in the Chicago Women’s Club Rooms, we had one of the most inter- 
esting meetings I ever enjoyed; not only because of the number of splendid women 
present, but because of the interest and codperation manifested in suffrage by the 
leaders along other lines of organized endeavor, and their intelligent and honest rec- 
ognition of the hopelessness of accomplishing all that they desired until women are 
enfranchised. The discussions included the professional, industrial, educational, and 
philanthropic lines of endeavor, and all agreed that the great need in each was political 
power in the hands of women, to place them in a position to do not only their best, 
but even good work, , 

The presence of Miss Anthony and Mrs. Catt at this meeting, where each delivered 
a stirring and encouraging address, was a great inspiration. The evening meeting was 
held in a suburban town, and proved that it is not wise to hold the day meetings of 
a Convention in one town and the evening meetings in another. The enthusiasm and 
interest aroused by the discussions and the more personal influence of the day meet- 
ings is needed to create an interest and to secure attendance in the evening. On this 
occasion the night was rainy, and the two causes combined to prevent a large meeting; 
but, though not large, it was interesting and helpful. 

I next attended the State Suffrage Convention at Anoka, Minn. It was one of the 
best working conventions I have visited; in fact, I might with truth say this of nearly 
all the State meetings of the year. The spirit of the delegates was one of desire for 
work, to do something, and something effective. Minnesota’s Convention was unique 
in the number of doctors among its delegates; there were about ten splendid, alert 
professional women, who recognized their obligation to serve a cause to whose strug- 
gles they were mainly indebted for their opportunity to pursue a learned profession 
and to earn an honorable livelihood. I think their presence may be accounted for in 
part by the earnest service and loyalty to our cause of Drs. Ripley and Eaton, of Min- 
neapolis, Professional women who are fearless and true to principle usually have 
great influence with others of like profession. This is shown in towns where leading 
teachers have had the courage to take a stand in behalf of suffrage, as in Chicago and 
Jersey City. President Stockwell was at her best, and the work of the Convention 
was conducted in a thorough and business-like manner. 

I next attended the State W. C. T. U. Convention at Racine, Wis., where they 
passed a rousing resolution of protest in regard to the Territorial Statehood Bill, 
From Racine I went to Murphysboro’ to attend the Illinois W. C. T. U. Convention. 
This was a splendid body of women, and as thoroughly imbued with suffrage senti- 
ment as a Suffrage Convention. They also passed a strong protest resolution. 

From there I went to London to meet with the loyal and earnest Ohio women in 
the best Convention that State has ever had. The spirit of friendship and good-will 
made it seem more like a family reunion than a meeting of people many of whom were 
entire strangers to each other, save in their aims and hopes and service. 

Then on to Elmira, to attend the New York State W. C. T. U. Convention, which 
holds the same relation to the temperance work that the New York Suffrage Associa- 
tion does to suffrage, in being the largest association of the organization. Again 
suffrage was my principal theme, and again it was received and endorsed with warmth 
and zeal. The President of the State Suffrage Association was also present, and was 
warmly welcomed by the Convention. In turn Mrs. Graham, President of the New 
York W. C. T. U., attended the New York State Suffrage Convention and delivered 
greetings from her association. One of the evidences of the growing favor of our 
cause is the cordial friendship of other women’s organizations and their willingness 
to codperate with us. 

The next Convention was the State Suffrage Meeting at Auburn. This was the 
largest Convention in its history. All arrangements for its entertainment were made 
by the Auburn suffragists, and our life-long friend, Mrs. Eliza Wright Osborne, spared 
neither time, labor, nor money in arranging every possible comfort for the delegates 
and assuring the success of the meeting. The house party at Mrs. Osborne’s palatial 
home, with our gracious hostess and Miss Anthony as its centre, was one of the beau- 
tiful memories which can never be effaced. The meetings were well attended, and a 
large sum of money was subscribed for the work of the coming year, the reports 
showing a vast increase in clubs and membership over any previous year. 

From Auburn I[ went to Attleboro’, Mass., to attend the State Suffrage Conven-. 
tion, and although one of the fiercest storms of the season raged all day, it was one of 
the finest meetings of the year, and showed such progress in methods and work that 
one wondered if the enterprise and enthusiasm of the West had returned to the East, 
and if staid old New England would after all lead the van. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
despite her more than eighty years, braved the storm and spoke at the afternoon 
meeting. What other cause has ever produced such venerable and enthusiastic lead- 
ers as has ours? At night, with the clearing of the skies, the Opera House was filled, 
and all went home feeling that the year had been crowned with splendid success. 

Next came the State W. C. T. U. Convention at Leominster, Mass., and it was a 
joy to hear them vigorously cheer the Protest Resolution in this conservative centre, 
in whose cemetery there is a monument erected to a man who was persecuted because 
he wore a beard. 

From there I went to Hartford, to attend the Connecticut W. C. T. U., and again 
the Protest Resolution was endorsed amid great enthusiasm, the President referring 
with amusement to the time when she alone in the National W. C. T. U. opposed a 
suffrage resolution, and now she is one of the most enthusiastic suffragists in the 
State. 


which needs women’s ballots so much, and whose women are realizing it as never 
before, as was shown by the applause given my suffrage utterances, and their unani- 
mous endorsement of the Protest. And yet there is some work left to be done, since 
I was entertained at the home of a clergyman who said they would be glad to enter- 
tain me, but he wished them to understand that he felt that, instead of my being on 
the platform, my place was in the kitchen, peeling potatoes and washing dishes; and 
he positively refused to listen to a woman speaking in public. He, however, did not 
express any of his sentiments to me, and was exceedingly kind and helpful. 

Then came the Pennsylvania State W. C. T. U. Convention at Bloomsburg. This 
is one of the strongest suffrage bodies in that organization, and every year invites 
your President to preach its Convention sermon. 

Next came Portland, Me. Here I nret with our very own Maine women in one of 
the best-managed and most systematic Conventions in the whole circuit. Everything 
in order and everybody on time makes the splendid work of the Maine organization 
possible. It has a most efficient board of officers, and does a vast amount of work 
with a small amount of money, and its President is justly proud of her Association. 

Then back to Easton, Penn. This Convention was smaller than usual, because it 
was held outside of Philadelphia, where the largest body of suffragists are organized 
and in a town where there was no local organization. The conditions were not cor- 
ducive to a large gathering, but did succeed in drawing together a new body of 
workers, and in forming a splendid local organization, and the after results of the 
Convention were much better than would have been those of a more largely attended 
meeting in the city of Philadelphia. ANNA Howarp SuHaw. 








(To be continued.) 


The Delaware State W. C. T. U. Convention came next—conservative Delaware, © 
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